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been ravaged and defiled by the invader, and in 
its simple eloquence appeals irresistibly on behalf 
of those for whom relief is asked. “ La Basilique- 
Fant6me,” by Pierre Loti, translated by Sir Sidney 
Colvin, under the title of “ The Ghost of a Cathe¬ 
dral,” is a remarkable word-picture of the present 
state of the cathedral of Rheims, composed with 
that charm of expression and wealth of imagery 
which we have learned to associate with the work 
of its eminent author :— 

’‘ Oh, to think of the gross and dastardly and 
brainless brutality of hurling those canisters of 
scrap-iron in volleys against the fretwork, delicate 
as lace, which for centuries had reared itself 
proudly and confidently in air, and which so many 
battles, invasions, and whirlwinds had never dared 
to touch ! . . . for all their shameless denials, it 
was the very heart of ancient France they were 
bent on here destroying. It was some super¬ 
stitious idea which drove them to it, not merely 
their natural instinct as savages; and they worked 
fiercely at this particular piece of destruction.... 

“The most irreparable disaster is that of those 
great stained windows composed by the mys¬ 
terious artists of the thirteenth century in their 
devout dreams and meditations, and depicting 
men and women saints assembled by the hundred 
with their translucent draperies and luminous 
aureoles. There, again, the great bundles of 
German scrap-iron came stupidly volleying and 
crashing. Masterpieces that no one can repro¬ 
duce showered down their fragments never to be 
sorted again, their wonderful golds and reds and 
blues, of which the secret has been lost, upon the 
pavement stones. Gone for ever those rain¬ 
bow transparencies, gone for ever those companies 
of saints with the charm of their simple attitudes 
and pale, ecstatic little faces. Those innumerable 
precious cuttings of painted glass, which in the 
course of ages had acquired an iridescence like 
that of opals, lie strewn on the ground, and 
shattered as they are still gleam there like gems.” 

Madame Duclaux’s “Les Coulisses d’une 
Grande Bataille,” which she translates under the 
title of “The Background of a Victory,” is a 
charming description, of mingled pathos and 
humour, of the events of September, as they pre¬ 
sented themselves in the fields of the high- 
lying" rolling plains that reach from the Marne 
to the Seine. She tells of the horror of the 
women of Melun at the sudden apparition of the 
Highlanders. “Ce sont maintenant les Alle- 
mands,” they cried, as the squealing pipers 
tramped into the old market-square. She has 
something to say, too, of the imperturbable 
humour of Tommy and his invincible optimism. 

“ ‘ Are we getting the best of it ? ’ she inquired of 
one. ‘Is there much danger?’ ‘Well, miss,’ 
said he, ‘ it’s like this : the place is full up with 
Generals; and I don't know how it is, but I’ve 
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always noticed where there’s so many Generals 
there’s not much danger ! ’ ” 

She spoke to a douce, demure young High¬ 
lander, taking his Sunday afternoon’s walk as 
quietly as if he had been in Glasgow: “ How are 
things going? Do you think the Germans are 
coming?” “I’ve been hearing, Matam, that the 
Chermans will have been hafing a pit of a set¬ 
back,” said he. And this was how Madame 
Duclaux first heard of the victory of the Marne. 

Space will not permit us to dwell further upon 
this most interesting and most admirable work. 
It is in every respect creditable to all engaged in 
its production, and eminently worthy of the good 
cause which evoked it, and as such we commend 
it to all who sympathise with the stricken folk of 
the invaded Departments. Its price is well within 
the means of even the poorest of book-lovers, and 
in purchasing it they will have the satisfaction 
01 knowing that they are not only contributing 
their mite towards the relief of those who sorely 
need it, but that they are acquiring possession of 
what they will come to treasure as a beautiful 
souvenir of a never-to-be-forgotten time. 

T. E. Thorpe. 


CENOTHERA AND MUTATION. 

The Mutation Factor in Evolution, with Particu¬ 
lar Reference to Oenothera. (Macmillan’s 
Science Monographs.) By Dr. R. R. Gates. 
Pp. xvi + 353. 1 os. net. (London: Macmillan 

and Co., Ltd., 1915.) 

INCE the publication of de Vries’s classic 
work the CEnotheras have attracted more 
attention than almost any other plant or animal. 
So extensive a literature has already grown up 
about them that a critical guide to this great mass 
of papers would be cordially welcomed by every 
student of genetics. To some extent Dr. Gates 
has attempted the task, and if he has not been 
entirely successful this must be put down more 
to the immense difficulties of reducing the motley 
mass of facts to reasonable order, than to any 
lack of diligence and enthusiasm on the author’s 
part. His book will certainly prove of service 
to those who wish to obtain some general idea 
of the problems offered by this famous genus, 
and have neither the leisure nor the inclination 
to wade through the thousands of pages, largely 
in foreign tongues, that have been written 
upon it. 

The principal features of the genetic behaviour 
of the CEnotheras are brought out, and the author 
has included a chapter dealing with the cyto- 
logical side with which he is probably more 
familiar than anybody else. The book is well 
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produced and amply illustrated, though the nature 
of the material is against some of the photo¬ 
graphs being very illuminating. 

In writing this book Dr. Gates evidently had 
a thesis which he was anxious to prove. He 
wishes to show that the various forms known as 
mutants, which are constantly thrown by many 
varieties of CEnot’nera, cannot be regarded as the 
outcome of any process of Mendelian segrega¬ 
tion, but that they are due to some other process 
of germinal rearrangement which is termed 
mutation. Mendelian segregation, as is well 
known, is an orderly phenomenon enabling us 
to predict the gametic output of an individual 
formed by the fusion of two gametes of different 
genetic properties. We gather Dr. Gates’s con¬ 
tention to be that, because in most cases it has 
not been found possible to predict the various 
CEriothera forms arising from a cross, the ordin¬ 
ary rules of segregation do not apply, and that 
these forms owe their origin to some process 
not yet understood. 

The explanation of this process of mutation is 
considered by Dr. Gates to reside probably in 
abnormal divisions of the chromosomes following 
upon the loss of some hypothetical “condition 
of balance.” He attempts to draw a sharp 
distinction between this process of mutation and 
what he terms the Mendelian hypothesis of muta¬ 
tion, by which the new form originates through 
the loss (or possibly also by the addition) of a 
definite factor or factors. His point of view is 
not easy to grasp, and perhaps may be best 
illustrated by some of his experiments. In a 
culture of rubrinervis some years ago there 
appeared a new type which he called rubricalyx. 
This form behaves as a simple dominant to 
rubrinervis, and we suppose that Dr. Gates would 
say that on the Mendelian hypothesis of mutation 
it arose through the addition of a factor R. 
When rubricalyx was crossed by grandiflora 
(pp. 254-9), a green-budded form, it gave an F x 
generation with red buds, though not so red as in 
rubricalyx. In ten different F 2 families the pro¬ 
portion of reds to greens varied greatly, being in 
one case as high as 33 : 1, and in another as low 
as 3 : 1. In a number of F 3 families similar 
ratios of feds and greens were obtained, while it 
was shown also that some reds bred true to red, 
and that green gave nothing but green. Further, 
there were several cases of an intermediate red 
breeding here. Dr. Gates argues that the 
different ratios of reds to greens and the fact of 
intermediates breeding true negative any Men¬ 
delian interpretation. Nevertheless the data as 
given present so many features in common with 
cases where a Mendelian interpretation has proved 
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adequate that we feel little doubt that, had the 
analysis proceeded further, an interpretation in 
terms of a few factors would have been forth¬ 
coming, and we cannot but regret that this pro¬ 
mising series of experiments should have been left 
in so indecisive a state. 

Rigorous genetic analysis, working character by 
character, has yet to be applied to the CEnotheras. 
That it will prove more complicated than in most 
plants there is no question. The work already done 
shows that the CEnotheras, like some other plants, 
may present differences in the genetic properties 
of the male and female gamefes produced by the 
same plant. They are also characterised by the 
high percentage of bad pollen grains, which may 
mean that some possible combinations are not 
formed. Indeed Renner has recently shown that 
in the ovules, too, there may occur an abortion of 
embryos corresponding to a given class of off¬ 
spring (cf. Gates, p. 248). Differences in viability, 
as Dr. Gates points out (p. 89) may also char¬ 
acterise different forms. With all these possible 
sources of complication to be taken into account 
it is not surprising that the genetic behaviour of 
the CEnotheras is still in a state of chaos, and until 
proper methods of analysis have been applied and 
proved definitely to fail, it is surely premature to 
state that the ordinary rule of segregation does 
not occur in this genus. 

In conclusion there are a few small alterations 
which we should like to find in another edition. 
“ 20 ” on line 3 of p. 23 should surely be “ 20 
per cent,” and to call Drosophila a “pumice-fly” 
(p, 303) might lead to misapprehension as to the 
manner of its subsistence. We think also that in 
an English book the form Venice is to be pre¬ 
ferred to Venedig (p. 248). A common error is 
perpetuated in the sentence on p. 320—“The new 
character is, at least in some cases, a dominant in 
crosses, which accounts for its spreading.” The 
dominant, qua dominance, has, of course, no ad¬ 
vantage over the recessive in a mixed population. 


EVOLUTION THE OTHER WAY ABOUT. 
Histoire de VInvolution . Naturelle. By E. 

Marconi. Translated from the Italian by M. I. 

Mori-Dupont. Pp. xii + 505. (Paris: A. 

Maloine, 1915.) Price 15 francs. 

HE evolution-theory aims at formulating the 
way in which the present-day state of 
things has come about. It is not demonstrable like 
the law of the conservation of energy; it is a way 
of looking at things—an interpretation. It reads 
the present as the natural outcome of the past. In 
this broad sense Dr. Enrico Marconi might be 
called an evolutionist, but he refuses the label, 
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